Ilisiory of my Ufe ío the year 1797 * 


Neqnicquam sapit qui sibi non sapit. Cic. ad Treb* 

("He koowy nothing wiio doea not draw profit 
fruí» wbat he kaowu”) 1 


CasanovA wm prewiitéd Tjy death from fulfíllmg tliin promiae. 
Hi* memoiia ead witb tb* oumrnof of 1774. 



P REFACE 


J B E OIN by declaring to my reader that, by everything 
good or bad that I have done throughoiit my Ufe, I ara 
sure that I have eamed merit or incurred guilt, and that 
henee I must consider myself a free agent. The doctrine 
of the Stoiea,® and of any other aect, on the powcr of 
Desliny is a figment of the imagination which smacks 
of atheism. I am not only a monotheist but a Christían 
whose faith is strengthened by philosophy, 'whieh has 
never mjiired anything, 

I believe in the existente of an i inmaterial God, ere- 
ator and lord of all forros; and what proves to me that 
I have never doubted it is that I have always coimted 
npon his providente* turning to him through prayer in 
all my tribulations and always finding my prayor 
granted, Despair bilis; prayer dissi patea it; and after 
praying man trusts and acta* What meaos t.he Being o£ 
Bcinga employa to avert the evils whieh hang over those 
who implore his a id is a question above the power of 
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human intelligenee, which, even as it contemplates the 
incomprehensibi 1 ¡ty of Divine Provídence, cannot büt 
adore it, Our ignoranee becomes our only resouree; and 
tfae truly happy aTe tkey who eherish it. So we must pray 
to God and believe that we have obtained graee even 
when ap pea ranees tell us that we have not, As for the 
bodily positíon we should assume when we address our 
requesta to the Creator, a litie of Petrareh 'a 3 instructs us; 

Con h ginocchia delia mente inckine. 

{“With the knees of the muid beat.'*)* 

Man ís a free agent; but he is not free if he dees not 
believe it, for the more power he aítributes to Destín y, 
the more lie deprives hímaelf of the power which God 
grauted him when he gave hira reoaon, 

Keason ís a partióle of the Creator’s divinitjn If we 
Use it to make ourselves humbie and just, we eannot but 
pícase hita who gave it to us. God does not cea.se to be 
God except for those who eonsider bis nonexisteace pos- 
sible. They can not suffer a greater pmiishmcnt. 

Though man is free, he must not believe that he is 
free to do whatever he pieases. He becomes a «lave as 
eoon as he decides to aet when he is moved by so me p as- 
si on. Nisi paret imperat {'* Unicas it obeys, it com- 
mands J, )* e He who has the strength to defer acting until 
he is eaim again is the wise man. Such a being ís rare. 

The reader who likes to think will see Ln these memoirs 
that, sinee I never aimed ai a set goal, the only systcm 
I followed, if syetem it may be called, was to let myself 
go wherever the wiud which was blowing drove me, What 
vicisitudes in tbis independence from rnethod and Sys¬ 
tem í My ill fortune no lesa than my good proved to me 
that both in this physieal World and in the moral world 
good comes from evií as evil comes from good. My errors 
will show thoughtful readers these opposite roads or will 
teach tbem the great art of straddlíng the ditch, The one 
thing neecssary is con rage, for strengíh without con- 
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fidence is useless, I have often seen good fortune fail in 
my lap as the result of some incautitms step which shoukl 
have cast me rato the abyss; and, though I blarned my- 
«elf, I thankod Go<t On the other hand, I have aliso seen 
an overwhelming m¿afortune follow upon a eoum of con- 
duct dtily weighed by prudenee; I was hurniliated ; but, 
sure that I bad been right, I soou consoled myself. 

Despíte an eaeellent moral foundation, the inevitable 
fruit of the divine principies which were rooted in my 
beart, I was all my life the vietim of my senses; I have 
delighted in going astray and I have constantly lived in 
error, with no other consolation than that of knowing 
I had erred, For this reason I hope, dear reader, that, 
far from finding my history mere impudent boasting, 
you will find that it has the tone snited to a general con- 
fession, though in the style of my narr&tives yon will 
find neither a show of repentanee ñor the constr&mt of 
one who blushes to eonfcss his eseapades. My follíes are 
the follies of youth. You will see that I langh at them, 
and if you are kind you will laugh at them with me, 

You will laugh when yon disco ver that T often had no 
scruples about deceivitig nitwits and scoundrelg and fools 
when I found it necessary. As for women, this sort of 
reciprocal deceit cancela itself ont, for when love entera 
is, both parties are ueually dupes. Rut fools are a very 
different matter, I always congratúlate myscif when I 
remember catching them in my snares, for they are in- 
solent and presumptuous to the point of ehallenging 
intelligenee, We avengo intelligence when we deceive a 
fool, and the victory is worth the effort, for a fool is 
encased in armor and we do not know where to attack 
hirru In short, deceiving a fool is an exploit worthy of 
an intelligent man, What has infusad my very blood with 
an unconquerable hatred of the whole tribe of fools from 
the day of my birth is that I become a fool myself when- 
ever I am in their company. They are, however, to be 
distingnished from the class of men whom we term 
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Gtupid, for mu ce the stupidity of the lattcr is dúo only 
to their lack of educat < % I rather libe them. I have 
found some of them who were very deeent and whose 
stupidity waa almost a kind of wit. They are like eyes 
whieh, but for a cataract, would be extremely beautiful. 

If yon, my dear reader^wilL eonsider the n ature of this 
preface, you will fiud it ¿sasy to see my purpose in it. I 
have written it beeause I want you to know me before 
you read me. It is only at coffeehouses and irms that we 
converse with strangers. 

I have written my story, and no one can object to tbat. 
Bnt am I wise to give it to a public of whieh I know noth- 
íng but what is to ita discreditt Noí 1 know that I am 
being unwbe. But I need something to oceupy me, some- 
thing to make me laugh; so why should I deny myself I 

Expuiit elleboro morbum t bÜemque meraco. 

(‘‘He dmve out the disesse and the hile with 
puré heüebore.”) • 

An ancient author tella me, in lee ture-hall ton es: <f If 
thou h&st not done thmgs worthy to be written, at least 
write things worthy to be read. 1 * 7 It is a precept as 
briOiant as a diamond of the hrst water cut in England,* 
but it does not apply to me, for I am writing neither the 
biography of a famona man ñor a romanee. Worthy or 
un worthy, my life is my subject, my subject is my lífe. 
Having lived it without ever thinking that I should take 
a faney to write it, it may have an interest whieh it 
might not have if I had lived it intending to write it in 
my oíd age and, what is more, to publish it, 

In this year 1797, at the age of seventy-two, when, 
thmigh I am still breathing, 1 can say vixi (“I have 
lived”), I can fmd no pleasanter pastime thau to con¬ 
verse with myself about my own aifairs and to provide 
a most worthy subject for laughter to my well-bred audi- 
ence, for such is the society whieh has always shown its 
friendship for me and whieh I have always frequented. 
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To write well, X have but to imagine that my readers ’will 
belong to it: Quaecumque dixi t si placuerint t dictavit 
auditor (“If what I have said has been pleasing, it is Ihe 
rcader who will have dictated it 1 ')® As for the un- 
initiated whom I caanot prevent from rcading me, it wili 
be enotigh for me to know that it was not for them that 
I wrote. 

Remembering the pleasurea I enjoyed, I renew them, 
and 1 laugh at the pains whieh I have endttred and whieh 
I no longer feel. A member of the universo, I speak to 
the aír and I imagine I am rendering an accoont of my 
gtewardship as the majordorao does to bis master, before 
vanishing. So far as my future is concernid, as a philoso- 
pher I have uever thought it worth worrying over sinee I 
know nothing about it, and as a Chriatian, T know that 
faith musí believe without arguing and that the purest 
faith keeps the deepest silence, I know that I have 
existed, and sinee I am sure of that because I have felt, 
I abo know that I shall no longer exist when I have eeaaed 
to feel. If by any chance I continué to feel after my 
death, I símil have no more doubts j but I will give the lie 
to anyone who comes to teli me that I am dead. 

Sinee my history should begin with the earliest fací 
whieh my memory can recall to me, ít will begin when I 
bad reached the age of eight ye ara and four months, Re¬ 
fere tben, if it is trae that vivere cogitare est (“to live 
is to think”)» 10 X did not live, I vegetated. Sinee human 
thought consista only in comparisona drawn in ordcr to 
examine relationships, it eannot precede the existence of 
memory, The organ of memory did not develop in my 
head until eight years and four nionths after my birth j 
it was only then that my soui began to be capable of 
receiving irapressions. How an immaterial substance 
whieh can neo tangere neo tangí (“neither touch ñor 
be tonehed”) 11 can receive íropressions no man on earth 
can explain. 

A consoling philosophy maintains, in harmony with 
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religión, that the dependence of the soul lipón the aenses 
and org&ns is only fortuitous and temporary and that 
the soul will be free and happy when the deatb of the 
body liberates it from their tyranny. This is al! very fine 
but, religión apart, it is not certaín. So, sin ce I eannot 
be perfectly su re that I am í inmortal until after I have 
ceased to live, I m&y be forgiven if J am in no hurry to 
learn this Iruth, A knowledge purchaaed at the pnce of 
life is bought too dearly. Meanwhile, I worship God, I 
refrain from committiog any injustiee and shnn those 
who are unjust, though l do nothing to harm them. I 
am eontent to abstain from doing them good. Silabes 
are not to be cherished. 

I must also say something abont my temperament and 
my character, Here the most indulgent among my read- 
ers will not be those who are least endowed with honesly 
and intelligence. 

I have been of all the four temperaments: the phleg- 
matic in my childhood, the sanguine in my youth, then 
the b i lio us, and finaliy the melancholic, which would 
seem to be with me to remain. By adapting my diet to 
my constitution, I have always enjoyed good health, and 
having once learned that what impaírs it is always ereesa, 
either in eating or in abstaining, I have never had any 
physician but myself. But I have found that abstinenee 
is the more dangoroua by far. Too much bringa on in¬ 
digestión, too titile bilis. At my presen t advanced age I 
find that, despite an excellent stomach, I should eat but 
once a day, but what m&kes up to me for this privation 
is sweet tíleep and the ease with which I set down my 
thougbts on paper without any need to indulge in para¬ 
dores or to weave a tissue of sophisms more apt to deceive 
me thau my readers, for 1 could never bring myself to 
give them counterfeit coin if I knew it was counterfeit. 

The sanguino temperament made me extremely sus¬ 
ceptible to the seduction of any pleasurable sensation, 
always eheerful, eager to pass from one enjoyment to 
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another and ingcníous in inventíng theui, From it carne 
my inelination to make new acquaintances as wdl aa my 
readínoss to break tbem off, though always for some good 
reason and never from mere fickleuess. Defects arisíng 
from a tempera ment catrnot be corree ted, because our 
temperan)ent is independent of our powers; but eharaeter 
i s another matter* It is constítuted by heart and mind 
and, sinee temperament has very little influencie bere, it 
follows that eharaeter dependa on upbringing and that it 
can be altered and reformed. 

I leave it to others to decide if my eharaeter ís good 
or bad, but sueb as it is, anyon e versee! in physiognoiny 
can easiiy read it in my face, It is only therc that a man ’s 
eharaeter becomea visible, for the physiognomy is its 
seafc. It is worth notiíig that men who have no physiog¬ 
nomy, and there are a great many such, are equaliy 
lacking in what is eaíled a eharaeter. Henee the diversity 
of physiognomies will be equal to the diversity of ehar- 
acters. 

Having observed that I have all my life aeted more 
from the forcé of feeling than from my reflectians, I have 
concluded that my conduct has depended more on my 
eharaeter than on my mind, after a long struggie between 
thcm ín whieh I have alternately found myself with too 
little intelligenoe for my eharaeter and too little char- 
acter for my inteiligenee. But enough of this, for it is a 
matter oti whieh si brevis esse vola obscurus fio (“ when 
I try to be brief, I beeonae obscure I believe that, 
withoul offending against modesty, I can apply to myself 
these words from my beioved Vergil: 

Nec sum adeo informis: nuper me m litore vidi 
Cum plaeidum ventis staret more. 13 

(“I am not such a monster; lately I saw my reftection 
by the shore when the sea was calm.*') 

Cultivating wh ate ver gave pleasure to my acoses was 
always the ehief business of my liie; I liave never found 
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any occupation more important. Feeling that I was born 
for the eex opposite to mine, I have al w aya loved it and 
done all that 1 could to make myself ioved by it, I 
have also been extravagantly fond of good food and 
irresistible drawn by anything whieh could excite cují* 
osity, 

I had friends who did me good turna, and I waa so 
fortúnate on all snch occasiona as to have it in my power 
to show them my gratitude; and I had execrable eneraiea 
who persecuted me and whom I did not destroy only 
beeause I could not I would never have forgiven them 
if I had not forgotten the wrongs they did me. The man 
who forgets a wrong has not forgiven it, he has simply 
forgotten it; for forgiveness comes from a heroic Renti- 
ment in a noble heart and a magnanimous mind, whereaa 
forgetting comes from wealmess of ruemory or from an 
easy apathy natural to a paciflc soul, and often from a 
need for peaco and quiet; for hatrcd, in the end, kills the 
unfortunate man who fosters it, 

If anyonc calla me a senaualiat he will be wrong, for 
the power of my senses never drew me from my duty 
when I had one. For the same reason Homer sbould never 
have been taxed with drunkenness: Laudibus arguiinr 
vini vinosus Eomerus {“Homer'a praíae of wine convicto 
him of having been given to wine' r ), 14 

I have alwaya liked híghly seasoned diahes: macaroni 
prepared by a good Neapolitan cook, olla podrida, 1 * good 
sticky salt cod from Newfoundland, high game on the 
very edge, and cheeses whose perfection is reached when 
the titile ereatures whieh inhabit them become visible. 
As for women, I have always found that the one I was in 
lo ve with smeiled good, and the more copious her sweat 
the sweeter I found it, 

What a depraved taste! How disgraceñil to admit it 
and not hluah for ití This sotí of eritirísm makes me 
langh. It is preciaely by virtne of my coarse tastea, I 
have the temerity to believe, that I am happier than 
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other men, smee I am convineed that my testes raake me 
capable of more pleasure. Happy they who know how to 
obtain pleasure withont harming anyoné; they are m&d- 
men who imagine that tbe Great Being can enjoy the 
griete, the aufferíngs, the abstinenees which they offer 
him in sacrifico, and that he Aoves none but fanaties who 
inílict them on them&elves. God can (lemánd of bis crea- 
tures onty that they practice the virtuea whose seed he 
has sown in their aonis, and be has given na notbing 
which is not meant to make us happy r self-esteem, desire 
for praise, emqlation, vigor, courage, and a power which 
no tyranny can take from m: the power to kill ourselves 
if, after calenlating, be it rightly or wrongly, we are 
unfortunate enongh to find it our best reeourse. It is the 
strongeat proof of that moral freedom in us which soph* 
ism has so often argued against. Yet nature rightly holds 
it in abhorrence; and all religióos cannot but forbid it, 

A would-be freethinker told me one day that 1 conld 
not cali myself a philosopher and at the same time aceept 
revelatíon. 

If we do not doubt it in the physical worid, why 
shouíd we not accept it ín religión! It is only a queation 
of the form which it takes. Spirit speaks to apirit, not to 
the ears, The principies of all that we know must have 
been rcvealed to those who handed them down to us by 
the great and aupreme principie which contems all prin¬ 
cipies. The bee making ita hive, the swallow building its 
nest, the ant digging its bole, the spider weaving its web 
would never have done anything wíthont a previous 
etenial revelation. We must either believe that this is so, 
or adrnit that matter thinks. Why not, Loche 1 ® wonld say, 
if God so wiitedf But we daré not do such honor to 
matter. So let ns hold to revelation. 

The great philosopher wbo, after studying nature, 
íhought he could ery “Víctory í ” when be eonduded that 
nature was God, died too soon. If he had lived a few more 
years he would have goue much further and bis joumey 
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would not have been a long one. Finding bimself m his 
author T he could no longer have denied him: tn tú 
movemur, et sumus {“in him we move and have our 
being”). 11 He would have found him inconeeív&ble; and 
ít would not have troubled him. Could God, the great 
principie of principies, and who never had a principie 
—could even he coneeive bimself if to conceive himself 
he had to know his own principie t O happy ignorance! 
Spinoza, the virtuous Sp inoza, died without having at- 
tained to ít He would have died a wise man, with the 
right to expect the reward of his virtues, if he had sup- 
posed that his soul was ímmoriaL 

It is not trae that an expee tation of reward is un- 
worthy of true virtue and impairs its purity, for, on the 
contrary, it helps to sustain virtue, since man is too weak 
to wish to be virtuous only for his own satisfaction. I 
believe that Amphiaraus, 18 who utr bonus tase quam 
videri málchat (“chose to be good rather than to seem 
good ,, ) F 1 ® is sheer fable, In short, 1 believe that there is 
not an honest man in the world without some sort of 
espectation. And now I will set forth mine. 

I expect the friendship, the esteem, and the gratitud© 
of my readers. Their gratitude, if reading my memoire 
will have given them instruction and pleasure. Their 
esteem if, doing me justice, they will have found that I 
have more virtues than faults; and their friendship as 
soon as they come to fmd me deserving of it hy the frank- 
ness and good fáith with whieh I submit myself to their 
judgment without in any way disguising what I am. 

They will find that I have al ways loved truth so pas- 
sionately that I have often resorted to lying as a way of 
first introducing it into minds which were ignorant of 
its eharms. They will not eondemn me when they see me 
emptying my friends’ purses to satisfy my whims. They 
were possessed by chimerical projects, and by making 
them bope for their suceess I at the same time hoped to 
cure them of their foliy by opening their eyes, 1 deceived 
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them to make them wise; and T did not consider mysetf 
guilty> beeause what I did was not prompted by avarice. 
I was sitnply paying for my pleasurea with money al¬ 
io tted to acquiring possessions which na tu re makes it 
impossible to obtain, I should consider myself guílty if 
1 were a rich man today. 1 have nothing; whatever I had, 
I have squandered; and this consoles and justifica me. It 
was money wMch was to be spent on follies; X tnerely 
changed its appüeation by making it pay for mine. 

If I am deceivod in my hope oí pleasing, I admit that 
I should be sorry, but not sorry enough to make me re- 
pent of having written, for nothing can change the fact 
that I have found it a pastime. The eruelty of boredom 1 
It can only be beca use they had forgotten it that the 
inven tora of the pains of helj did not inelude it amnng 
them. 

Yet I will confesa that I cannot rid myself of the fear 
of being hissed, It i» too natural a fear íot me to daré 
boast that I am above it; and I am far from consoting 
myself by hoping that when my niemoirs are publiahed I 
shall be no more. It horriñes me even to imagine myself 
contraeting the siíghtest obligation to death, which I 
loathe. Happy or unhappv, life is the only treasure which 
man possesses, and they who do not love it do not deserví 
it. Honor is set above it only because dishonor blasts it. 
If a man faced with this choice kills himself, philosophy 
can have nothing to say. O death! cruel law of nature 
which reaaon cannot but condemn, for it operates only 
to destroy reason. Cicero 20 says that it frees m fjom our 
i lis. That great philosopher records the expenditurc* but 
does not inelude the receipta in his accounting. I do not 
remember if, when he wrote his Tuseulans, his Tulliola 
was dcad. Death is a momter which drives an altentive 
speetator from the great theater before the play in which 
he is inñnitely interested is over. This alone is reason 
eriough to hate it. 

In these memoirs the reader will not fínd al! my ad- 
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ventares, I have left out those which wonld ha ve 
offended the people who played a part in them, for 
they would cut a sorrj figure in them. Even so, there 
are those who will sometimes tlunk roe only too indis- 
creet; I ara sorry for it. If I becoroe wise befare I die, 
and if I have time, I will burn my whole manuscript. 
At the mornent I have not the strengtb of miad for 
that. 

Those who think that T lay on too much color when 
I describe certaín amorous adventurcs in detaü will be 
wrong, nnless, that is, they consider me a bad painter 
altogetber, I beg them to forgive me Íf f in my oíd age, 
my soul is redueed to feeling no joya but those of 
memory. Virtue will skíp all the pictures which may 
affright ít i and 1 am glad to give it this waming in my 
preface. So much the worse for those who do not read it. 
The prefaee s tanda to the work as the bilí does to the 
play, It is to be read, I have not written these memoirs 
for those yonng people who can only save themselvea 
from falling by spcnding their youth in ignorante, but 
for those whom experieuco of life has rendered proof 
against being seduced, whom living in the fire has trans- 
forraed i uto salamanders. Since true virtues are only 
habita, I can say that the truly virttnma are those happy 
people who practice them without any effort. Sueh people 
have no notion of intolerance. It is for them that l have 
written, I have written in Preneh matead of in Italian 
because the French langnage is more widely known than 
mine. The purists who, frnding turna of expression 
proper to my naíive country in my style, will critime 
xne on that acore will be right if they are prevented from 
underatanding me. The Greeks relished Theophrastus 21 
despite his Eresian expresaiona, as the Rom ana did their 
Livy” despite bis “Fatavinity, ,t If I succeed in Ínterest- 
ing, I hope I may benefit by the same indulgence. All 
Ttaly rclishes Algarotti 28 although his style is ful! of 
Gallicisms. 
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Yet it is worth observing that among all the living 
languages in the republie of ietters, 24 French is the only 
one which ita pTcsiding ¡judges 25 have s entended not to 
enrich itself at the expense o£ the other langnages, 
whereas these, though all richer than French, pillagcd it 
not only of ita words but algo of ita mannerisma as soon 
as they realizad that ¿hese little theíts beautified them, 
Yet thosa who subjccted it to this law at the same time 
admitted its poverty. They said that since it had reached 
the point of posaessing all the beauties of which it was 
capable, the süghtest foreign admixture wonld disfigure 
it. This jadgment muy have been handed down by 
prejudiee. íu ÍAilly's 20 day the whole natiou thought the 
same of its music, until Ramean 17 carne to teaeh it better. 
Today, troder the Republican govemment* eloquent 
orators and learned writers have already eonvíneed all 
Europe that they will raise French to a pitch of beauty 
and power ■which the world has not yet sean in acy other 
language. In the short space of fíve years it has already 
aequired so me hiandred words which are amazing either 
for their sweetness or their majesty or their noble bar* 
mony. Is it posstble, for ex ampie, to invent anything 
more focautiful in the realm of language than ambulante, 
Franciade^ mí)nar$kien f aanscidotthme T Long live the 
Republic! A foody without a hcad cannot possibly commit 
follies. 

The motto which I have fiaunted justifica my digres* 
sions and the comm entunes in which I indulge, perhaps 
too often, on my exploits of varioíis kinds: nequicquam 
sapii qui síhí non sapit 2 * For the same reason I always 
felt a need to hear ruyseif praiBed in good company: 

Excitat auditor $tudium } laudataque virtu$ 
crescit, et immen&um gloria calcar habet. 

(“Havíng an sudience makes one try barden, virtuo 
grows by praise, and fame is a powerful spur.") 30 

I should have liked to displav the proud axiom Nemo 
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leditur nm a uipm ( M No o m suffers eicept by bis owii 
doing”), 11 had I not feared to offend tbe vast number 
of tbose who, whenever anything goes wrong for thcm, 
cry <( It is not my fault. M It ia best to Leave them this 
small consolatíon, for witbout it they wouid bate them- 
selves; and self-hatred is aoon followed by the thought of 
suicide. 

Por my part, trince I bave always admitted that T was 
the chief canse of all the misfortunes which have befa!ion 
me t I bave rejoiced in my ability to be my own pupil, and 
in my duty to leve my teachen 
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Nequícquam ¿apit qui sibi non, mpit* Ció. ad Tréb* 

C £ Ho knows notking who doea aot draw profit 
frurn what he kaows. TJ )i 



